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a working model 
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Information Center at Northeastern University in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Information about careers Is an 
essential ingredient in the process of 
career choice. Northeastern University, 
through its Career Information Center, 
has developed a variety of career infor- 
mation programs and services for junior 
and senior high school students. Reports 
of success of these programs have re- 
sulted in numerous requests for infor- 
mation about them. 

The various services developed by the 
Career Information Center, include 
career assemblies for both junior and 
senior high school students; career con- 
ferences; career television and radio 
programs; career tape recordings; and 
career filmstrips. 

Acknowledgment is made to Roland 
R. Darling, former Director of the 
Career Information Center, and his staff 
who prepared the detailed materials 
from which this publication was 
prepared. 

Hopefully, the Northeastern Univer- 
sity experience will provide a model for 
schools, colleges, and other groups inter- 
ested in initiating one or more of the 
described services. 

Robert E. Pruitt 
Acting Director, 

Division of Comprehensive and 
Vocational Education Research 
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CHAPTER 1 



PROVIDING CAREER INFORMATION SERVICES 



“What shall I be after I graduate 
from high school?” “What career am I 
best suited for?” “Will there be a job 
for me when I finish high school?” 

These are typical questions which 
young people today are asking guidance 
counselors and others who work with 
youth. Young people face crucial deci- 
sions which T/ill exert a tremendous 
influence on their future. They seek 
answers, not only to these questions, 
but to many others as well. 

Society has the responsibility to help 
these young people as they search for 
answers. New technological develop- 
ments resulting in changing career pat- 
terns, outdated career information, and 
understaffed guidance departments, all 
contribute to the problems of career 
guidance. The unprecedented increase 
in the school population places an evcr- 
increasing burden on counselors, teach- 
ers, administrators, and parents in their 
efforts to help. They, too, need assistance 
in obtaining adequate information. 

The career information programs and 
services described in this manual offer a 
partial solution. They are not intended 
as a substitute for adequate counseling 
but, rather, as one means of increasing 
the efficiency of available resources by 
supplementing them. Whether schools 
cooperate with existing centers or 
develop their own supplementary mate- 
rials, they should benefit by the experi- 
ences at Northeastern. 

Development of Services 

The career information services de- 
scribed here have been under develop- 
ment at Northeastern University Ca- 
reer Information Center since 1950. 
Originally, the only services offered 



v/ere career assemblies presented per- 
sonally by the director and career 
conferences coordinated by him. Ap- 
proximately 30 schools in the Northeast 
participated in these programs in the 
early years. Currently, about 80 schools 
are participating in career conferences 
alone. (Career assemblies were discon- 
tinued in 1968 with the retirement of 
Roland Darling, the Center’s director.) 
Radio programs were broadcast by a 
local station for 39 weeks during the 
1958— 59 school year. These programs 
were taped and duplicated for distribu- 
tion to schools requesting them. They 
were also loaned to other radio stations; 
30 schools requested the career tape 
recordings in 1958. By the time the 
broadcasts were terminated in 1966, 
approximately 1,200 schools in the 
North Atlantic States were using the 
career tape recordings being produced 
by the facilities at Northeastern 
University. 

In 1960, the Boston Educational 
Television Station (WGBH-TV) co- 
operated with the Career Information 
Center in producing 13 programs about 
careers. These were videotaped and 
made available to other television 
stations. 

In 1961, the Career Information Cen- 
ter began the development of career 
filmstrips. By 1966, these were being 
used in approximately 800 area schools. 

Cooperation With School 
Guidance Personnel 

Cooperation between the Center and 
school guidance personnel is an essential 
factor in planning, developing, and 
operating career center programs. An 
advisory committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from all participating schools 
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assures that programs and services are 
discussed fully by potenf;xal consumers. 

A smaller steering committee facili- 
tates the work of the larger advisory 
committee through preliminary meet- 
ings with the Career Information Cen- 
ter stafF. Decisions reached by the 
steering committee are presented at a 
meeting of the full advisory committee 
and are reviewed and modified before 
programs are presented in the schools. 

The value of continued communica- 
tion between the Career Information 
Center and the schools cannot be over- 
emphasized since it is basic to all of the 
programs and services provided by 'the 
Center. 



Support From Participating 
Agencies 

Although these programs were spon- 
sored and coordinated by the North- 
eastern University Career Information 
Center, many specialized schools as well 
as facility members of other colleges 
and universities contributed time and 
energy to present career confercGces or 
served as experts on the career tape 
recordings. Business and industry rep- 
resentatives responded enthusiastically 
to the career conferences. 

The guiding philosophy of the Ca- 
reer Information Center has been to 
serve youth rather than to promote a 
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Who Can Use the Career Information Center 



Guidance counselors * Guidance counselors use career tape recordings, 

career filmstrips, career assemblies, and career confer- 
ences to help students learn about careers. 



Teachers, youth workers, • A variety of adults may use thv, career filmstrips 
and club advisors and other materials to stimulate discussions or answer 

questions about careers. 



Individual students • In schools where duplicates of the center’s record- 

ings are on file, individual students obtain career infor- 
mation by listening to experts being questioned by 
other students. 



Eighth-grade students • In many junior high schools, career assemblies arc 

presented for eighth-grade students just before they 
choose their senior high school programs. 



Ninth-, tenth-, and • Planned career conferences enable high school stu- 

clcvcnth-grade students dents to listen to and question career experts. 



Eleventh-grade students • An annual career assembly is presented in the fall 

of the junior year when students are encouraged to 
plan for the future. 

General public • Parents and others seeking help in advising young 

men and women can consult the center for materials. 
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particular occupational group or edu- 
cational institution. It was apparent 
that many individuals wanted to help. 
The total list of participating indus- 
tries, businesses, colleges, and specialized 
schools has been impressive. The Center 
has had little difficulty in securing 
assistance, whether the request was for 
a speaker to serve three schools on a 
Single CSiccf CCnici6nC6 <ul iniCi:*- 

view for a career tape recording, 
participation .in an advisory filmstrip 
committee, or participation in a TV 
career program. Participants volun- 
teered their time and services. Therefore, 
no copyrights of the materials were 
needed. This permitted duplication of 
materials and allowed their free distri- 
.bution to schools over a wide geo- 
graphical area. 

The Center’s successful experience in 
locating effective speakers for all of its 
services indicates adult willingness to 
help youth. If careful advance planning 
is developed and followed through, 
other local communities or future cen- 
ters should enjoy similar success. 

Community Development of 
Programs 

Any large city system can probably 
develop an effective center to serve its 
own students, but a smaller community 
may have difficulty in justifying the 
operation of a center to serve students 
in other localities. Several small schools 
can develop effective programs through 
committee efforts. If a substantial num- 
ber of schools is to be served, adminis- 
trative help is needed. 

Some national social service agencies, 
such as the YMCA and B’nai Brith, are 
concerned with career choices of young 
people. However, these agencies depend 
heavily on voluntary contributions to 



carry on their activities, and it appears 
unlikely that such agencies could pro- 
vide continuing financial support for 
a career center as described in this 
manual. 

Colleges and universities are, there- 
fore, the most likely source for the de- 
velopment of career centers to serve 
more than a local area. A college or 
university wishing to establish a career 
center can consider at least three 
alternative internal administrative 
arrangements: 

1 The center could function more or 
less autonomously, being responsible 
to one top administrative official. 

2 The center could be assigned admin- 
istratively to the admissions depart- 
ment, as it is at Northeastern. This 
department has the responsibility of 
maintaining contacts with school 
counselors, and contributes much to 
the effectiveness of a career center. 

3 The center could be developed 
through coojTeration with a counse- 
lor education department if there is 
one in the institution. Counselor 
educators arc concerned with the 
training of counselors who arc sen- 
sitive to the needs of young people 
as they face career choices. These 
departments also maintain contacts 
with local guidance personnel and 
could further these relationships 
through the career center. 

Financial Support 

The Northeastern Center considers it 
a good policy to keep any proposed 
career information service free from 
commercial sponsors. This freedom per- 
mits a group to develop services and 
select speakers acceptable to school 
counselors. The Center received offers 
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from outside groups to finance some of 
its services, particularly the radio series, 
but rejected the offers because of antici- 
pated complications. Paying partici- 
pants could immediately raise the 
question of copyright and might pro- 
hibit the Center from encouraging 
schools to duplicate tapes which are 
nov distributed without charge. 

The acceptance of financial assistance 
in producing some of the filmstrips has 
been an ex'^eption to this general policy. 
Production costs for filmstrips have 
been much higher than for any other 
service. With the concurrence of coop- 
erating groups, the Center established 
this policy of retaining final responsi- 
bility for selecting . slides and script 
materials. When outside groups have 
contributed, the assistance usually came 
from an educational foundation asso- 
ciated with the organization. 

Financial support is necessary for the 
staff time involved, especially if a group 
plans to develop ext^ *sive career infor- 
mation services. However, since the 
presentation of career informaiion is 
generally accepted as one of the func- 
tions of counselors, administrators will 
usually support the counselor time to 
be used in these services. Even though 
many of the services prescribed in this 
manual can be developed locally, school 
administrators should be kept informed 
about the proposed activities and the 
need for them. 

Establishing Contacts To 
Provide Speakers 

Competent speakers are needed for 
the effective development of any career 
program or service. Therefore, contacts 
should be initiated with potential 
sources, such as the following! 
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• Professional societies interested in 
youth guidance and careers. 

• Personnel departments of stores, 
businesses, industries, and hospitals. 

• The nearest office of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. 

• Admissions and placement offices 
of nearby colleges, 2-year colleges, 
technical institutes, and other spe- 
cialized schools. 

• Scientists and engineers in indus- 
try and colleges. 

• Local banks, insurance companies, 
airlines, and chambers of com- 
merce. 

Once the contact has been made, the 
development of a good working rela- 
tionship must be established. The coop- 
erating group will often assign an 
individual to secure speakers within the 
professional society, business, industry, 
or college. This individual needs thor- 
ough briefing about the objectives of 
the service, the role or the speakers, and 
the characteiistics of the student audi- 
ences. If this briefing is done properly, 
the contact person will be able to select 
appropriate speakers. 

Working Relationship With 
individual Speakers 

The speakers themselves should be 
well informed. They need information 
about the date and time of presentation, 
how to reach the school or schools where 
they will speak, the counselor’s name in 
each school to be visited, and the specific 
role of the speaker. 

The school counselors also have a 
major responsibility for developing good 
working relationships with the speakers. 
They must be ready to greet them, 
conduct them to the specific meeting 
place, and offer them other courtesies. 



sach as luncheon or coffee. Counselors 
are also responsible for publicizing the 
meeting, providing the student audi- 
ence, and briefing the students in ad- 
vance in order to make the meeting as 
effective and helpful as possible. 

The same general principles hold true 
if the program is part of a radio series. 
Observance of briefing procedures and 
extension of courtesies will contribute 
to the speaker’s feeling that the program 
is worthwhile and that he is helping 
young people with the important proc- 
ess of career choice. 

A final but important courtesy 
should net be overlooked. Since each 



speaker donates his time and energy, and 
often interrupts a busy schedule, he 
should receive a note of thanks for 
participating. 

>f- ♦ 

In the following chapters, infor- 
mation about six different career 
information services, as provided by 
Northeastern University’s Career Infor- 
mation Center, will be presented. Some 
of the services require considerable staff 
and administrative time, but others re- 
quire less. Any of the services described 
can be developed for a small number of 
schools and then expanded. 
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CHAPTER 2 CAREER ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 



Northeastern University officials, 
early in 1950, believed that a career 
information specialist, operating from 
a central location, could provide valu- 
able assistance to guidance departments 
in the Greater Boston area. The specific 
services to be ‘ offered by the Career 
Information Center included career 
assemblies described in this chapter and 
career conferences described in chapter 
three. 

The career assemblies, covering a 
broad range of careers, were designed 
to stimulate students in their career 
planning. 

The career conferences were designed 
to present specific information to 
smaller groups of students interested in 
particular careers. The director of the 



Center, utilizing contacts with industry 
and schools, was able to secure experts 
who were willing to visit schools and 
talk with interested students. He 
worked cooperatively with the schools, 
establishing schedules and then making 
arrangements -vvkh the experts. 

What Are Career Assemblies? 

Career assemblies are large group 
meetings, including at least one entire 
grade within a school. One or two 
speakers meet with the group to present 
information about a variety of careers 
and to answer student questions. The 
Center has found that one of the most 
practical and stimulating methods of 
presenting this information includes 
some opening remarks by the director 



Figure 1. The director of the Career Information Center 
about careers in a career assembly program. 



uses slides to illustrate his talk 






of the Center to explain the purpose of 
the assembly and the need for informa- 
tion in student career planning. This is 
followed by the projection of about 80 
slides with commentary by the speak- 
ers. Time permitting, the assembly 
closes with a question -and-answer pe- 
riod. (See figure 1.) 

Objectives of the Career Assemblies 

Assistance with career assemblies was 
the first service offered by the Center 
in 1950. Originally presented in high 
schools in the Greater Boston area, the 
service was expanded to junior high 
schools to meet emerging demands. 

More than 80 percent of the high 
schools use the career assembly for the 
11th grade, while the remainder include 
the 10th, 11th, or 12th grade. Occa- 
sionally all high school grades attend. 

The program is designed to provide 
information about a variety of career 
and educational opportunities after high 
school. For those planning further edu- 
cation, materials about college admis- 
sions, programs, and financial aid are 
included. 

Junior high school assemblies are 
usually presented just before students 
will make decisions about their high 
school prograuiS. A basic objective of 
these programs is to stimulate and en- 
courage students to learn more about 
their own abilities and career potentials. 
Many different careers and their educa- 
tional requirements are discussed. Stu- 
dents planning for college are urged to 
seek information about appropriate high 
school preparation. The need for com- 
pleting high school as a minimum re- 
quirement for most jobs is stressed and 
various avenues for obtaining education 
beyond high school- are discussed. 



General Organization of 
the Program 

The assembly program’s organization 
has gradually evolved into a fairly suc- 
cessful standard presentation. A brief 
opening statement by the Center direc- 
tor or one of the speakers emphasizes 
the need for career planning, mentions 
new and emerging careers, and identifies 
career opportunities for people with 
various levels of education. Local devel- 
opments that create new employment 
opportunities are also pointed up. The 
opening portion of the statement is 
vital in creating interest. It should be 
fast-moving and include light and 
humorous comments. It must be care- 
fully prepared so that every student in 
the audience will find something of 
value. 

The opening comments set the stage 
for the next portion consisting of 70 
to 80 colored slides. These are presented 
in sequences showing people at work 
or receiving training for work. Each 
slide is shown for about 15 seconds and 
accompanied by appropriate comments. 
Each speaker makes the comments for 
an entire sequence consisting of ap- 
proximately 10 slides. The technique of 
having two or more speakers usually 
adds to the audience interest. 

The entire assembly program needs 
to be revised annually to incorporate 
new developments into the slides and 
commentary. To keep the material fresh 
and current, new slides, sequences, and 
commentary should be- introduced as 
appropriate, 

If time permits, the slides are fol- 
lowed by a question-and-answer period. 
However, the basic organization of the 
program is flexible enough to allow for 
variations in available time in different 
schools. If time is short, the slides can 
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be followed by a brief closing state- 
ment by one of the speakers, or ques- 
tions can be limited. The basic element 
in these assemblies is the showing of the 
slides. The opening and closing state- 
ments can easily be tailored to fit the 
allotted time. 

While the same or similar information 
could probably be provided by the 
guidance department, an outside speaker 
seems to arouse more student interest. 
Such a speaker can supplement the work 
of the guidance department and stimu- 
late students to investigate new careers 
and secure additional information for 
planning and exploring their career 
options. An outside speaker who encour- 
ages students to stay in school seems to 
have greater impact than familiar school 
personnel expressing the same idea. 

Question Period 

If questions are permitted, speakers 
must be well informed about careers. 
Reference materials may be useful to 
have on hand for more detailed answers 
or followup on questions not answered 
directly. Students may also be referred 
to their own guidance oflSce for addi- 
tional information or, if the speaker 
knows where the information may be 
obtained, this can be indicated to the 
questioner. 

Although eighth graders ask a wide 
variety of questions, certain generaliza- 
tions may be used successfully. These 
students tend to realize, more than stu- 
dents did 10 years ago, that traditional 
careers are changing and that new 
careers are developing. Junior high 
students will ask more questions about 
careers which have received recent pub- 
licity; for example, oceanography, 
meteorology, and space technology. 
Students also show interest in glamor- 
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ous careers, such as airline pilot or stew- 
ardess, or careers involving nuclear 
physics. 

An assembly speaker needs advance 
information about the community in 
which the program is presented because 
the questions will reflect local condi- 
tions. If a majority of the community’s 
high school graduates have always 
entered college, most of the questions 
will be related to careers requiring col- 
lege or graduate work. Speakers should 
also anticipate some questions asked 
about careers not illustrated by the 
slides, even though a wide variety of 
careers may have b'een illustrated. 

Selecting and Briefing Speakers 

Whether the program is presented by 
a single speaker or a panel, the partici- 
pants are the key to a successful assem- 
bly. Speakers must be knowledgeable, 
articulate, spontaneous, and able to 
communicate effectively with the audi- 
ence. The more experienced they are in 
appearing before groups of young peo- 
ple, the more effective they are likely 
to be. 

The Northeastern Center has enjoyed 
wholehearted cooperation from many 
individuals in college, government, and 
business. Local guidance counselors can 
know the interests of their students and 
often suggest effective speakers. 

Advance meetings are needed with 
the speakers individually before any 
program is presented so that each 
speaker knows the kinds of questions 
likely to be directed to him. He should 
also have the opportunity to meet the 
other participants and be informed 
about the role he will play in the 
presentation. 

Speakers also need information about 
the schools where the assembly will be 



presented, including the general needs 
of the students and their educational 
aspirations. It is important also to make 
speakers aware of the time allotted to 
the assembly so that they can expect 
the moderator to intervene whenever 
their answers are too time-consuming 
or involved. 

Difference Between Junior and 
Senior High Assemblies 

If the same speakers are used in both 
junior and senior high assemblies, it 
may be necessary to point out the dif- 
ferent outlook and stage of career plan- 
ning that characterize these two stu- 
dent groups. In general, junior high 
school students are exploring career 
possibilities in broader terms than senior 
high school students, who are more 
likely to be interested in specific careers. 

In any audience, whether junior or 
senior high school, there will be indi- 
viduals who have given considerable 
thought to their future careers and have 
acquired related information. However, 
there will be many, even in high school, 
who have postponed decisions for a 
variety of reasons. Good assembly pro- 
grams should help these students realize 
that the initiative for decisionmaking 
lies within the individual rather than 
coming from some outside source. 

Examples of topics appro'ariate for 
junior high schools include information 
about broad categories of careers; rela- 
tionships between interest, aptitude, and 
career choice; general information about 
educational requirements; and com- 
ments about selection of high school 
courses. In the senior high schools, more 
specific material is needed on college 
admissions procedures, possibilities of 



post high school education, employment 
opportunities for high school graduates, 
and preparation for job interviews. 

When Should Assemblies 
Be Presented? 

The different needs of junior and 
senior high school students influence the 
time of year for presenting the assembly 
program. Fall is a better time for senior 
high students. They can obtain infor- 
mation about college choice and admis- 
sions procedures while there is time to 
utilize these data. Those who are plan- 
ning to go to work after graduation 
can use the career information more 
effectively in job applications or can 
seek relevant assistance from the guid- 
ance department. 

Late winter or early spring appears 
to be the best time for junior high 
school assembly programs. These stu- 
dents can use the career information to 
help them choose high school subjects. 
This is especially important for those 
students who may not have realized 
that their tentative career choices re- 
quire college preparation. Suggestions 
about additional sources of information 
seem to stimulate junior high students 
to make more effective use of the guid- 
ance department. Because these students 
often view the counselor primarily as 
the agent responsible for making up 
their high school programs, they may 
overlook the guidance department’s 
wealth of career information and the 
opportunity to discuss future plans. 
Unsolicited comments from junior high 
school counselors indicate that the 
assembly program stimulates many stu- 
dents to seek career assistance from the 
guidance office for the first time. 
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CHAPTEKt 3 CAREER CONFERENCES 



What Are Career Conferences? 

Career conferences, or occupational 
conferences as they were formerly called 
by the Northeastern University Career 
Information Center, are attended by 
groups of high school students interested 
in a specific career. Participants meet 
with an expert in that career field. 

As developed by the Center, the series 
consists of 15 meetings a year, with 
three meetings on 1 day in each of 5 
months. The year’s schedule is arranged 
in advance. The Career Center, working 
with counselors from all participating 
schools, establishes the topics, develops 
a master schedule, obtains speakers, and 
coordinates the general service. 

Attendance is voluntary and is open 
to students expressing an interest in the 
particular career to be discussed. Some 
schools open the conferences to all high 
school grades, while others may limit 
attendance to particular grades. If con- 
ferences are open to all students, 15 
different career fields may be explored 
through this service during the stu- 
dent’s high school education. 

Why Career Conferences? 

Career conferences were an out- 
growth of counselor disenchantment 
with “Career Days” in the early 1950’s. 
Recognizing the need for students to 
meet directly with experts in specific 
fields, a group of guidance directors 
and the director of the Northeastern 
Career Information Center explored 
alternative methods of providing stu- 
dents with career information. They 
devised a plan for a career assembly pro- 
gram followed by a small number of 
monthly conferences with experts. This 
is illustrated in figure 2. 



The Sponsoring Group 

The ideal sponsoring group is one gen- 
uinely interested in helping young peo- 
ple with the challenging task of career 
choice. One of the most likely sources 
for this sponsorship is a college or uni- 
versity which has a counselor training 
program. Administrators of these pro- 
grams usually are in close communica- 
tion with school systems in the area 
because counselors-in-training often do 
their practice work in these schools. 
Consequently, such sponsoring groups 
are likely to be aware of problems local 
high school students face in making 
career choices. 

However, even without ideal spon- 
soring-group situations, counselors can 
still do much on their own to develop 
effective career conferences. The North- 
eastern Career Information Center has 
helped school systems start their own 
career conferences and expand these 

Figure 2. A ipeeker at a career conference 
diicufsei locretarial work ai a career (be- 
low); another. speaker discusses data 
processing as a career (opposite pa^e). 
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locally to the point where as many as 
mne coordinated conferences were held 
at the same time in a single school. 
Career conferences can be effectively 
developed and presented by as many as 
12 to 15 schools working together. 



The Role of Guidance Counselors 

Presenting successful career confer- 
ences is a cooperative effort involving 
guidance counselors, the career center, 
an the guest speakers. Each group 
plays an important part in the service. 

Following preliminary planning by 
steering committees, representatives 
trom all participating schools are in- 
vited to attend advisory committees 
meetmgs to work out final details for 
the following year’s program. If the 
steering committee has worked out 
tentative topics for presentation, deci- 
sions can be made in a single day. 

The usual procedure is for steering 
committees to review the topics pre- 
sented for the preceding 3 years. If the 



number of participating schools is largi 
they may be divided in two groups 
Career topics presented in Group A on 
year be selected by Group B th. 
followmg year. Factors affecting topic 
choice include general interest b> 
schools in the group and availability of 
speakers. If interest is sufficiently high, 
there may be annual presentations of 
some careers; for example, teaching, 
engineering, and nursing. 

conference topic is 
How to Apply for the First Job.” 
This topic, or another which is closely 
related, may be presented almost every 
year. The Northeastern Career Infor- 
mation Center has found that personnel 
departments in insurance companies or 
^ge retail stores can usually supply 
effective speakers. (See Appendix I for 
a typical conference schedule.) 

Guidance counselors are responsible 
for indicating the appropriate time of 
the day and week for conferences to be 
'’cheduled in their individual schools. 
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Publicity for the Conference 

The Career Information Center has 
frequently printed and distributed post- 
ers to schools. Separate posters are pro- 
vided for each month’s program, with 
specific dates and times left blank to be 
filled in by the individual schools. These 
posters are placed on bulletin boards 2 
to 3 weeks before the conferences. 

To supplement the posters, counselors 
often make announcements over the 
school public address system several days 
before meetings. If the topic is pertinent 
to a particular subject, classroom teach- 
ers announce the conference to their 
classes. 

Some schools issue special announce- 
ments of their own which are posted 
on school bulletin boards. (See figure 3.) 

Career Center Responsibilities 

The coordinating responsibilities of 
a career information center may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The center takes the initiative in 
appointing the steering committees 
and sets the meeting time for advance 
planning by this committee. It also 
arranges the meeting time and place 
for the advisory committees. These 
meetings are held in the spring to 
allow the center enough time to work 
out conference details for the fol- 
lowing school year. 

2. The center prepares a master 
schedule for the entire school year, 
including dates and times of confer- 
ences in participating schools. Names 
of speakers are included on the sched- 
ule as soon as they are determined. 
Schools usually retain, the same day 
of the week and the same time of day 
for these conferences from one year 
to the next. However, to verify this, 



forms are mailed to participating 
schools in the spring, indicating the 
time presently assigned. Schools are 
asked to report whether there are 
unusual circumstances which dictate 
a change. From the replies, the center 
then establishes the master schedule. 

3. After the advisory committees 
have chosen the conference topics, 
the center looks for available speak- 
ers. Those who have participated in 
previous years are usually contacted 
first. Helpful sources include profes- 
sional societies, personnel or training 
directors in industry, and schools or 
colleges offering specialized training 
in the career fields chosen. The 
Northeastern University’s Career In- 
formation Center has found other 
schools and colleges highly coopera- 
tive. Their faculty members recog- 
nize the importance of assisting high 
school students with career choices 
and generally participate willingly. 

Each speaker is provided with a 
“tour sheet” covering schools to be 
visited on certain days. (See Appen- 
dix I for sample.) 

4. To develop an appropriate outline 
of the material to be presented in each 
conference, the center works with 
key individuals who will either speak 
or provide speakers. These outlines 
are provided to individual schools and 
speakers in advance of the confer- 
ence. Speakers are not required to 
present material exactly as listed, but 
the outline does give schools and 
speakers a general frame of reference 
for the contents of the presentation. 

5. Recognizing that some speakers 
have had no experience in making 
presentations at these conferences, 
the center holds a special briefing 
session in the fall for these who have 
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indicated a willingness to participate. 
At this meeting the director of the 
center, a guidance director, and an 
experienced conference speaker pro- 
vide the following information: 

(a) Purpose of career conferences 
Speakers are given a brief history 
of the development of career 
conferences, and a complete list 
of career topics for the schools. 
The objective of helping high 
school students with their career 
choices is emphasized. The need 
to provide objective career in- 
formation rather than to recruit 



for that particular career is 
stressed. 

(b) Conditions in schools 
The guidance director discusses 
differences to be expected in 
school schedules, types of meet- 
ing rooms, and methods of 
screening students for the con- 
ferences. He also stresses the 
need for speakers to be prompt 
to avoid unnecessary disruption 
in schools. He encourages speak- 
ers to be prepared to use t:he 
outline provided by the center 
or an alternate one of their own. 



Figure 3. Career conference poetere like are dieplayecl on school bulletin boards. 
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CAREERS FOR MEN AND WOMEN WITH THE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 

Get the facts about careers for telephone operators, line construction men, main* 
tenance and repair wotkers, engineers, engineering aides, draftsmen and other workers. 

SHOULD I MAJOR IN PSYCHOLOGY? 

★ You will learn about career opportunities for psychology majors in teaching, coun- 
seling, research, health and industry. You will be provided with facts about the col- 
lege program, how to prepare for it and the value of advanced degrees. 



CAREERS IN DATA PROCESSING 

^ olf.r. ehalUnglng Clraars to young man and wo- 

men. nigh school graduates will find many opportunities for on-the-job training in this 
comparatively new field. 

THESE CONFERENCES PRESENTED BY YOUR GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 
IN CO-OPERATION WITH 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 



(c) Participant experiences 
Speakers who have taken part in 
previous conferences provide 
helpful insights about what can 
be expected in different schools. 
This can be reassuring to those 
who have not participated pre- 
viously and who may feel some- 
wha*^ anxious about meeting 
with a high school audience. 

Evaluating Career Conferences 

After all programs have been pre- 
sented, counselors should meet to evalu- 
ate them carefully. Included in the 
evaluation should be comments from 
students who attended, counselors, and 



if possible, teachers. A form for obtain- 
ing reactions can be worked out in 
advance. With the resulting informa- 
tion, weaknesses in publicizing, screen- 
ing student audiences, and making 
presentations can be corrected. 

If a particular conference receives a 
poor rating from a majority of those 
reporting, the cause should be deter- 
mined. The time of year could have 
affected the rating. The speaker might 
not have been properly prepared and 
informed about the objectives, or he 
might not have been selected with 
pfoper care. These and other factors 
should be considered when making and 
using the evaluation. 



CHAPTER 4 CAREER RADIO PROGRAMS 



Why the Center Used 
Commercial Radio 

Prior to the inauguration of its 
career radio broadcasts, the Center had 
been presenting career assemblies and 
career conferences in high schools in 
Eastern Massachusetts. These programs 
had been enthusiastically received and 
valuable contacts had been made with 
well-informed men and women in a 
variety of occupations. The Career 
Information Center felt that radio pro- 
grams .could secure a wider listening 
audience. 

Also, programs which could be loaned 
to other stations would provide the 
Center with a library of master record- 
ings about careers. Although plans for 
circulating career tape recordings to 



schools were in a preliminary stage, it 
was already recognized that duplicates 
made from the master recordings could 
be sent directly to schools if appropri- 
ate. (See figure 4.) 

How the Plan Was Tested 

To test whether it would be practical 
to use commercial radio stations for the 
presentation of career information, the 
director of the Career Information Cen- 
ter obtained the cooperation of a Boston 
radio station for an experimental series 
of 13 broadcasts during the spring of 
1958. The arrangement was part of the 
commercial station’s public affairs pro- 
gram. Guidance counselors in Greater 
Boston were informed of the proposed 
broadcasts, asked to listen, and to make 



Figure 4. Getting together to make a recording on Applying for College Admissions 
are two high school students, two college admissions directors, a program moderator, 
the station producer, a high school guidance director, and a representative from the Career 
Information Center. 
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evaluations. The commenn of the coun- 
selors subsequently indicated the general 
value of this approach. 

Planning the Radio Series 

During the summer of 1958, the 
Career Information Center director 
conferred with the producer of the pub- 
lic affairs program for WEEI-CBS in 
Boston. Following this, a preliminary 
format of the programs and tentative 
topics for the first 13 broadcasts were 
developed. 

After the station accepted the series, 
the director contacted guidance direc- 
tors in 39 high schools near Boston, 
asking each to accept responsibility for 
one program. This involved selecting 
student participants, cooperating with 
the Center in developing appropriate 
questions, and serving as a resource per- 
son and participant on the program. 

To help prepare for the early fall 
broadcasts, some of the counselors were 
contacted individually during the sum- 
mei , the remainder met as a group in 
October and accepted responsibility for 
later programs. 

WEEI provided air time and the serv- 
ices of the producer and station engi- 
neer as well as its studio facilities, all 
without charge. Following the actual 
broadcast, the station also gave the mas- 
ter tape recording to the Career Infor- 
mation Center. Guest experts donated 
their time. The only cost to the center, 
exclusive of staff time, was the printing 
and distribution of posters announcing 
time of broadcast, dates, and topics. 

The first two programs were recorded 
in a high school auditorium filled with 
students. The third was recorded at an 
airport. This recording resulted in 
authentic background sounds, but after 
evaluation, it was decided to record 



future programs in the broadcast studio. 
The-e, it was easier for the engineer to 
control sound and voice levels, and re- 
cordings were of better quality for 
duplication. 

The station assigned a regular weekly 
broadcast time for these programs. The 
9:30 p.m. Sunday evening schedule was 
an excellent time for the Boston area, 
and test surveys by the station indi- 
cated a stable and increasing listening 
audience. A.lthough the programs were 
developed for high school students, a 
secondary audience of parents and in- 
terested adults made up a substantial 
portion of those who listened regularly. 

The station called the series The 
Career Center for Teenagers, and listed 
it regularly in the Boston newspapers 
as a Sunday evening highlight program. 
The station also made spot announce- 
ments from time to time when posters 
were distributed to schools in the area, 
listing the time and titles of the specific 
programs. These posters were sent out 
well in advance and many schools not 
only put them on bulletin boards but 
made program announcements on pub- 
lic address systems each week. 

Use of Radio Station Recordings 

The station making the recordings 
is, of course, the primary user. How- 
ever, the radio station gave the Center 
each original recording after it was 
broadcast. Those recordings which cov- 
ered subjects of general interest were 
duplicated by the Center and became a 
part of its library of career recordings. 

The Career Information Center has 
provided other radio stations with re- 
cordings for use on the air. In some 
instances, the programs have been pre- 
sented by the guidance departments in 
local high schools. On several stations. 
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local speakers have been used to sup- 
plement the programs by providing 
information about local employment 
opportunities. 

Selecting Topics for the 
Broadcast Series 

Because the series was to be inaugu- 
rated early in the fall, the producer at 
WEEI and the director of the Career 
Information Center selected the topics 
for the first 13 broadcasts. The remain- 
ing topics were later chosen at the group 
meeting of counselors in the early fall. 
The counselors often discussed the n ^ • 
ture and purpose of these broadcasts 
with their students prior to the direc- 
tor’s school visit and were able to select 
interested students to meet with him 
when he visited in each school. 

Topics for the initial and subsequent 
series were selected on the basis of the 
following considerations; 

1. Topics reflected the interest of 
boys or girls. A topic of particu- 
lar interest to boys was soon fol- 
lowed by one of interest to girls. 

2. Many topics were of interest to 
those who would be seeking em- 
ployment immediately after high 
school graduation. 

3. Careers requiring a wide variety 
of post high school education 
levels were also included. These 
ranged from occupations requir- 
ing a year or less of training to 
those requiring graduate work. 

4. The dh'erse levels of student ca- 
reer planning were also recog- 
nized. For example, some students 
have tentative choices, while 
others have well-crystallized plans, 
plans. 

5. Guest experts willing to donate 
their time for discussion of par- 



ticular topics were also a factor 
I.i program selection. 

6 . The need for information about 
various levels of employment 
within a single career field also 
affected the choice of topics. 

A Workable Format 
for Radio Programs 

Any group planning to present a 
series of career programs should realize 
that the final decision about format will 
be made by the radio station. However, 
a suitable format seems to consist of 
students asking questions of experts. 
Methods of obtaining preliminary lists 
of questions have been described earlier. 
Such questioning appears to enable stu- 
dent listeners to identify more readily 
with the questioner. Although the ques- 
tions are prepared in advance, the 
answers are not. This results in greater 
spontaneity, making the program easier 
to listen to. The student listener seems 
to find reassurance in realizing that 
other students are asking the same kinds 
of questions that he might ask if given 
the opportunity. 

The length of the program will ulti- 
mately be the decision of the radio sta- 
tion. The Career Information Center 
experience indicates that a 15-minute 
program can be effective. With one 
student, one guest expert, and the mod- 
erator, a program of this length moves 
rapidly and sustains listener interest. 
A 30 -minute program was desired by 
the station and was used throughout the 
7 years it broadcast these programs. A 
program of this length required more 
individuals to provide voice contrast 
and hold listener interest. The 30 min- 
utes were often divided roughly into 
equal sections, the first portion provid- 
ing information about the job charac- 
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teristics and the second providing 
information about educational prepara- 
tion and training opportunities. 

Since many radio stations use pro- 
grams in a 13 -week series, this number 
may determine the basic plan for select- 
ing topics to be presented. However, 
additional topics may need to be in- 
cluded to allow the radio station to 
make desired substitutions. 

By the time the Center was invited 
to do a radio series, it already had a 
substantial pool of speakers from which 
participants could be drawn. As the 
series continued, new speakers were 
added to the roster. Most speakers had 
already been participants in assemblies 
or conferences. When new speakers with 
specialized knowledge were needed, the 
Center began its search by asking for 
suggestions frc.n some of its current 
contacts. 

Radio stations will generally be more 
interested in programs which include 
student participants. During the entire 
7 years the series was on the air, the 
Career Information Center used stu- 
dents to ask the questions. Sometimes 
students alternated in questioning, so 
that several student participants had an 
opportunity to take part. Sometimes 
students who were self-confident and 



assured spontaneously asked for further 
clarification of an expert’s answer or 
added additional questions during the 
program. Cooperating schools took re- 
sponsibility for selecting their student 
representatives. 

The Northeastern Career Information 
Center believes that, when the same 
individual serves as moderator through- 
out any given series, he will become 
more effective as the series progresses. 
Radio stations also prefer to work with 
the same individual through an entire 
series. The problem then becomes one of 
finding a school or college willing to 
permit an individual the necessary time 
to serve in this capacity. 

The Rcsiie of the Producer 

The producer is a member of the radio 
station staff. It is his responsibility to 
produce a program, or series of pro- 
grams, of interest to the station’s listen- 
ing audience and within the general 
policy of the station. He is a helpful 
consultant, especially concerning pro- 
gram topics and format on which he 
will have final authority. He will be 
present in the control room when each 
program is recorded and will serve as 
general director for each program. 



CHAPTER 5 CAREER TAPE RECORDING SERVICES 



Why Tape Recordings? 

There is general agreement that high 
school students need accurate and cur- 
rent information about careers. There 
are many ways in which a tape record- 
ing can be used to provide such infor- 
mation. The whole recording or part 
of it may be used by individual students, 
or in various classes related to the 
topic, or to supplement a counseling 
interview. 

Information on tape recordings is 
relatively easy to keep current. Infor- 
mation that is outdated may be erased 
and replaced with current information, 
o** completely new recording may be 
made to replace the earlier one. (See 
figure 5.) 

Starting and Testing This Service 

After each of the 13 radio broadcasts 
in Boston in the spring of 1958, the 



station gave the master tape recordings 
to the Career Information Center. 
Duplicates of these recordings were 
made and distributed to schools in East- 
ern Massachusetts. Guidance counselors 
weie asked to listen to the recordings 
and to arrange for students to hear 
them. (See figures 6 and 7.) All were 
invited to make comments about their 
potential use. Because of the generally 
favorable reaction, the Career Informa- 
tion Center made several copies of each 
of the other programs broadcast during 
1958— 59. A general plan for distribut- 
ing the tape recordings on a rotating 
schedule was worked out in 1959 and 
the list of schools asking to use them 
has grown. 

Tape Service Today 

Under current practice the schools 
receive 12 tapes a year. These are dis- 
tributed twice a month with different 



Figure 5. A senior high school student listens to a tape recording provided by the Career 
Information Center. 
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groups of schools receiving different 
titles at any given mailing period. In 
the Center’s current 4-year cycle, 
schools on the list the longest receive 
the most recent titles. It is also possible 
for schools to make special requests for 
tapes which would not be included in 
the regular mailing schedule. As rapidly 
as possibk , schools are being absorbed 
into groups so that eventually the cycle 
will be reduced to 2 years. Although 
the Center is still distributing some 
tapes which are more than 5 years old, 
safeguards have been instituted to in- 
sure that the information is current. 
Each tape is reviewed during the sum- 
mer months. If a tape is outdated, it is 
removed from the library. 

Schools which have experimented 
with recordings in assemblies or study 
halls report that tapes have not been 
effective with large groups. This sup- 
ports the Center’s original assumption 
that tape recordings would be most use- 
ful with individual students or groups 
of students sharing some common 
interest. 



Fifteen or 30-Nlinute Recordings 

For 8 years, the career tapes were 
duplicated from the masters used by the 
radio station. These recordings were 30 
minutes long. In 1965-66, the station 
discontinued the series, and the Career 
Information Center decided to experi- 
ment with 15 -minute recordings made 
in the recording studio at Northeastern 
University. Comments from the schools 
receiving these recordings in 1966-67 
indicated almost universal preference 
for the shorter recordings. 
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Figure 6. LUtening to a recording on Ca- 
reers in Nursing (above), and later dis- 
cussing careers with the guidance counselor 
(below). 
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Making a career tape recording is 
essentially the same as taping a radio 
broadcast. If the recording is to be 
duplicated, the master recording must 
be made with high quality facilities and 
equipment. As pointed out earlier, a 
basic difference between the 30- and the 
15 -minute program is the number of 



participants. For its most recent series, 
the Center used only the moderator and 
a single guest expert. Another difference 
in the most recent series was that the 
moderator also acted as the producer, 
making decisions about format, topics, 
and recording procedures. The method 
of developing the list of questions to be 




Figure 7 . A group discussing information from tape recordings on careers in teaching 
(above) and merchandising (below). 






asked is now the joint responsibility of 
the Career Center and the guest expert. 

The Career Information Center 
makes arrangements for independent 
taping as follows: 

1. The preliminary list of questions 
is developed by the Center. About 
2 weeks before the tape is made, 
the list is sent to the guest expert 
for his suggestions and revisions. 

2. Just before tne actual recording, 
the moderator briefs the guest 
and decisions are made about the 
order of the questions. No pre- 
pared script is used. 

Even though the moderator and the 
guest expert know the order in which 
the questions will be asked, the moder- 
ator alms at a feeling of spontaneity on 
the recording. During the session, if he 
decides that a particular answer is too 
long or possibly unclear, he can then 
signal the control room to extend the 
time originally allowed for the record- 
ing. The same question can be asked 
again immediately or at the end of the 
recording session. The faulty portion 
is then cut out of the original recording 
and the new portion spliced in its place. 
This appears to work better than at- 
tempting to record the program a 
second time. 

The list of questions prepared for use 
on the recording is simply a basic 
framework. An answer to any particu- 
lar question may stimulate additional 
impromptu questions from the mod- 
erator. Additional questions may also be 
asked if the moderator feels clarification 
of some answer is needed. 

Locating Recording Facilities 

Facilities of a local radio station are 
among the best resources for recording. 



All stations have high fidelity recording 
equipment and experts Lx the use of it. 

If quantity duplication is contemplated, 
the original tape recording must be 
made on adequate equipment. It is pos- 
sible that proper equipment could be 
found in colleges or even school sys- 
tems which have good audiovisual 
departments. If only one school system 
is to be served, it is possible to produce 
an adequate recording on a portable 
tape recorder. However, recordings 
have been erased inadvertently, thereby 
losing the results of long and careful 
planning. Even if a single school is to 
use the recording, a duplicate should 
be made and retained by the distribution 
center. When recordings are played fre- 
quently, accidents are bound to happen 
and the quality is reduced. If the origi- 
nal is used only for making duplicates, 
the quality will be retained. 

Producing a Program 

The ideal moderator is a career infor- 
mation specialist with experience in 
radio broadcasting and interviewing. 
These characteristics add to the quality 
of information as v/ell as to the listening 
interest. While the ideal may be hard 
to find, the person who serves as mod- 
erator should at least be articulate, 
realize the importance of presenting 
career information, and be able to make 
participants feel at ease. 

The moderator for the Center’s career 
tape recordings has found it helpful to 
have an opening question which allows 
the guest expert to introduce the topic, 
and a closing question which allows him 
to summarize. On many of the record- 
ings, the moderator has invited the 
guest to open with a statement about 
his day’s work, especially if the guest is 
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employed in the occupation being dis- 
cussed. This helps to put the guest at 
ease if he is somewhat nervous. Another 
helpful technique is to permit the guest 
to write the answers to the first two or 
three questions. This is feasible since 
he will have most of the questions in 
advance. After reading his answers to 
these first questions, the guest is usually 
able to respond spontaneously for the 
remaining part of the program. 

Timing the program is extremely im- 
portant, especially if the program will 
be broadcast. Even if it is not, there 
should be little fluctuation in the tim- 
ing from one program to another. For 
a 15 -minute program, only about 14 
minutes will be used. Sufficient time 
can then be allowed between the pro- 
grams placed on one side of the finished 
tape. Leaders of adequate length can 
also be spliced to the beginning portion 
on each side to allow for the inevitable 
breakage resulting froih repeated play- 
ing of the recordings. 

Evaluating a Program 

Each program should be evaluated 
technically and educationally. The tech- 
nical evaluation, by either the moderator 
or the producer, includes the quality of 



the recording, the timing, and the ade- 
quacy of coverage for the list of ques- 
tions. Occasionally, a program must be 
rejected or repeated because there are 
pauses, hesitating or halting answers to 
questions, poor quality of speaking voice 
of the expert, or combinations of these 
which cannot be eliminated by splicing. 

Counselors and students should listen 
to each program, at least the early ones, 
and make evaluations of listener reaction 
and accuracy of information. Comments 
from the group may be used to modify 
format or improve questions asked. 
Although early programs may be use- 
able, the continued feedback from 
consumers contributes to general im- 
provement in later programs. 

A Guide to Tape Recordings 

An annotated guide sheet may be pre- 
pared for each recording which identifies 
the location of various types of informa- 
tion on the tape. This should improve 
the usefulness of the recordings for stu- 
dents interested in particular informa- 
tion or for those who wish to review 
specific parts of the tape. (For an ex- 
ample of an annotation sheet, see 
Appendix II.) 
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CHAPTER 6 CAREER FILMSTRIP SERVICES 



Development of a Filmstrip Service 

The policy of the Northeastern Career 
Information Center, from the beginning, 
has always been to assist guidance coun- 
selor as they attempt to meet the infor- 
mational needs of their students. The 
development of the career filmstrip serv- 
ice resulted from the recognition that, 
while tape recordings are useful to indi- 
vidual students or small groups with 
similar interests, they are not always 
adequate for larger groups of students 
who are exploring a broader range of 
career opportunities. Alternative meth- 
ods of supplying these groups with 
information appeared to be either career 
films or career filmstrips. The career 
filmstrip service resulted from solicita- 
tion of counselor preference. (Figure 8 
shows students discussing a filmstrip.) 



The Center’s original filmstrip, en^ 
titled All Kinds of Careers, was devel- 
oped around a theme which had beer 
successful in the career assemblies. The 
first filmstrip showed workers on 5C 
different jobs. Various companies had 
already supplied the Center with several 
hundred 35 mm. colored slides showing 
workers on the job or in training pro- 
grams. Because companies had released 
all the rights to these slides, it was 
possible to make appropriate selections 
for the first filmstrip from this library 
of slides. 

The tape-recorded commentary *was 
based on the verbal presentation accom- 
panying the slide-illustrated portion of 
career assemblies. A suitable script was 
prepared for each slide and a commen- 
tator made the master tape recording. 




Figure 8. Student! diicuwing a filmitrip on How to Survey a Career. 
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An appropriate audible signal was 
dubbed onto the tape to enable the 
school operator to change the projector 
at the proper time. 

The firm that had been providing 
duplicates of the career tape recordings 
used the slides and master tape to make 
80 copies of the filmstrip and commen- 
tary for distribution. (See Appendix 
III for titles and other information about 
filmstrips and slides.) 

What Is a Career Filmstrip? 

Career filmstrips, as produced by the 
Career Information Center, consist of 
approximately 80 colored frames ac- 
companied by a recorded commentary 
running about 20 minutes. 

The topic may be broad to provide 
illustrations about a wide variety of 
jobs, or it may be directed to a single 
career field to give information about 
the range of opportunities within the 
field. The taped commentary recorded 
from a written script provides informa- 
tion about the duties, working condi- 
tions, educational preparation, and 
employment opportunities of the indi- 
viduals shown in the filmstrip. 

How To Make a Filmstrip 

Area guidance counselors usually de- 
termine whether there is a need for 
particular career filmstrips and partici- 
pate in planning the proposed 'ervice. 
Counselors know about available infor- 
mation services and can be extremely 
helpful in suggesting needed filmstrip 
topics. If the service will be offered to 
different kinds of schools — for example, 
urban, suburban, and rural — represent- 
atives from such schools should be 
included. 

The Career Information Center has 
had some success in securing financial 



sponsorship of several titles. For in- 
stance, if a filmstrip is to be loaned to 
schools in a limited area, a local group 
might pay for the production costs. 
But it should be made clear to any 
sponsors that the objective of a film- 
strip is to provide educational and occu- 
pational information rather than to 
promote a particular interest grov.p. The 
final decision regarding slides and copy 
should rest with the coordinator rather 
than with the sponsoring group. 

Development of an Experimental 
Filmstrip 

When starting a filmstrip service, an 
experimental filmstrip may be produced 
for limited distribution and followed 
up by evaluation. Assuming that the 
guidance counselors have been invited 
to the original planning session, the 
production might follow these iteps: 

Choose the title. 

Develop a list of jobs to be illustrated. 

Write a preliminary script giving in- 
formation about these jobs. 

Develop a list of appropriate slides. 

Evaluate che script and list of slides. 
One or more guidance counselors 
and experts in the career field may 
provide the evaluation. 

Procure the slides. If these cannot be 
obtained from outside sources, new 
photographs may be needed. 

Arrange the slides to coincide with 
the script information. 

Project the slides and read the script 
aloud to check for timing and ap- 
propriateness of copy. 

Make necessary revisions in the order 
of the slides, including substitu- 
tion of slides and changes in script. 

Choose the narrator. 



Have master filmstrip and tape com- 
mentary made. 

Make duplicate copies, if desired. 

A good topic for an experimental 
filmstrip might be "All Kinds of Ca- 
reers,” a subject used first by the North- 
eastern Career Information Center. 
This permits flexibility according to 
local interests, can be useful in both 
junior and senior high schools, and is 
relatively easy to produce. 

Preparing Filmstrips 

Originally, 35 mm. slides in the Cen- 
ter’s library were used as the primary 
source. Professional photographers now 
take specific slides for use in the film- 
strips. This has resulted in improved 
quality. Professionals also make the 
master tape-recorded commentary. The 
number of copies of each filmstrip and 
commentary has been increased to 150, 
thus enabling the Center to serve the 
schools currently on the mailing list and 
allowing for a moderate increase in 
schools that can be served. 

Research on the jobs within a career 
field should be done prior to the writing 
of the script. Listing the jobs and 
grouping them can provide the frame- 
work for the desired sequence of the 
commentary. The written commentary 
is then used as a basis for determining 
photo needs. 

Script material should be brief and 
to the point. Each slide will usually be 
projected for no more than 20 seconds, 
although varied projection times may 
be used for different slides. A relatively 
short projection time will increase 
viewer interest, give a faster pace to 
the entire filmstrip, and hold attention 
better. 

Slides may often be obtained from 
U.S. Government agencies, national 
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headquarters of professional groups, 
business and industrial associations, and 
individual firms. They may also be taken 
by professional or amateur photogra- 
phers. Professionally made slides gener- 
ally insure better consistency of color 
values and photographic quality. How- 
ever, in the most recent filmstrip pro- 
duced by the Career Information Cen- 
ter, several slides taken by amateurs 
were good enough to be used. 

Either in photographing workers or 
selecting from donated slides, it is good 
practice to show young workers. This 
enables high school students to identify 
more readily with the workers. 

After refinements are made, the slides 
and commentary are reviewed by ex- 
perts before any further steps are taken. 
For example, the preliminary slides and 
copy for the filmstrip Is Engineering 
for You? were reviewed by two guid- 
ance directors, the dean of an engineer- 
ing college, a college placement director, 
and several practicing engineers. Con- 
structive suggestions by the experts can 
be incorporated at this time, even to the 
extent of making new slides. 

Producing the Master Commentary 
and Filmstrip 

After final agreement is reached on 
the script, the Center sends it to the 
audiovisual firm which will produce the 
copies. A professional radio announcer 
employed by the firm reads the script 
and a master recording is produced. 
Before duplication, the Center reviews 
this recording in order to suggest any 
needed changes. 

The same procedure is followed after 
final agreement on the slides. Each slide 
is projected and technical suggestions 
for cropping or changing color values 
are made by the experts in the audio- 



visual firm. Three master filmstrips, 
varying in color intensity, are then 
made. The Center selects the one for 
duplication. 

Many cities have commercial firms 
specializing in the production cf audio- 
visual material. Such firms will have a 
technical staff capable of making sug- 
gestions for improving the general 
quality of the filmstrip. Price quotations 
may also be obtained for single or mul- 
tiple copies. Comparison of prices and 
quality of work offered can then be 
made. 

The firms can probably also act as 
suppliers for tapes, reels, boxes, and 
mailing cartons for distribution of 
filmstrips. 

The Distribution Process 

As soon as the filmstrip producer 
feels that the product is nearing the 
distribution stage, a simple announce- 
ment, briefly describing the filmstrip 
and its possible use, can be sent to 
schools in the area. Counselors are al- 
ways seeking additional sources of in- 
formation for their students. If the 
filmstrip has been properly planned and 
prepared, the problem may well be one 
of keeping the distribution under con- 
trol rather than seeking additional 
users. 



Keeping the Filmstrip Up To Date 

Obsolete career information is worse 
than useless in schools. Therefore, the 
filmstrip should be reviewed each year 
to determine whether new develop- 
ments have taken place which would 
make the information incomplete or 
inaccurate. In its filmstrip Is Engineer- 
ing for You} the Center found it help- 
ful to include some slides which showed 
workers using equipment that could 
have different applications. When new 
developments took place in the engi- 
neering field, it was simpler and much 
less expensive to dub in new copy on 
the taped commentary than to make a 
new filmstrip. The Career Information 
Center estimates that the useful life 
span of any filmstrip is no more than 5 
years, although several titles have been 
useful for a longer period by changing 
the taped commentary. 

Flexibility of Filmstrip Method 

Great flexibility is one advantage of 
filmstrips in presenting career informa- 
tion. Interest can be developed and 
maintained even under adverse circum- 
stances. School use is also extremely 
flexible. Even adults who have seen the 
various filmstrips report that they find 
themselves intrigued by this approach. 
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CHAPTER 7 CAREER TELEVISION PROGRAMS 



How TV Differs From Radio 

The Career Information Center 
found that presenting a series of pro- 
grams on television is quite different 
from presenting a series on radio. For 
one thing, the participants on a half- 
hour radio program agreed on a set of 
questions and then spent only about 1 
hour at the studio. Participants on each 
TV program had to hold frequent meet- 
ings. Equipment to be used in the set- 
tings had to be transported to the studio 
or studio equipment had to be taken to 
the production site, and a long rehearsal 
preceded the making of each videotape. 

Also, unlike the radio presentation, 
television programs did not present ex- 
perts sitting around a table talking with 
students. The TV station and the coop- 
erating organizations either built sets in 
the television studio that represented 
actpal working conditions in the fields 
under discussion, or the workers were 
seen on their jobs being questioned by 
students. 

As the Careers in the Electronic In- 
dustry program was telecast, the viewers 
saw and heard the students questioning 
an employment manager, a training 
director in an electronic plant, drafts- 
men, engineers, engineering technicians, 
a training school supervisor, and an ap- 
prentice. The viewers also saw films and 
slides depicting operations in industry. 

As th- Careers in Teaching program 
was televised, the viewers saw the stu- 
dents question a teacher and a student 
teacher in an elementary school. Then 
they saw the students visit a senior high 
school where questions were asked of a 
teacher. Following these question-and- 
answer sessions, they saw a college senior 
being interviewed by a school superin- 
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tendent, a college professor being inter- 
viewed about teaching on the college 
level, and a college of education admis- 
sions officer answering questions about 
gaining admission to college. 

Three months of preparation at the 
center with frequent conferences at the 
TV station preceded the making of the 
first videotape. Meetings were held with 
numerous cooperating groups which 
included businesses, education institu- 
tions, hospitals, and nursing schools. 
Figure 9 illustrates the program 
announcement. 

A Typical Program 

Certain techniques can be used to 
simplify production of a TV series. For 
example, the program on Careers in 
Aviation opened, as did all of the pro- 
grams in the series, with the moderator 
talking informally with two high school 
students about the field to be described. 
A short film was then shown. It pic- 
tured planes arriving and leaving a large 
airport and three crew members in the 
cockpit of a plane in flight. 

The scene shifted to the crew lounge 
of a large airline. Pilots, stewardesses, 
and other crew members were shown 
playing cards, reading magazines and 
newspapers, or drinking coffee. In this 
setting an airline captain, a flight engi- 
neer, and a stewardess were interviewed. 

On this program as on all others in 
the series, the moderator and the two 
students were not shown during the 
interviews. Their questions were heard 
as the person who was being in^^erviewed 
faced the camera. 

The next scene was in the corner of 
an airline maintenance shop, and this 
was followed by scenes sn a ticket office, 
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Figure 9, TV station announcing a terits of 13 half-hour programs on carssrs. 



1. The Boston public relations office 
of a major airline was contacted 
and subsequently the Career In- 
formation Center was advised 
that the company would coop- 
erate by providing film clips, 
participants, and materials which 
could be used to dress up the 
settings. 



a reservation office, and the office of the 
airline's sales manager. The program 
closed with the moderator talking with 
the students as the screen showed planes 
in flight. 

Program Preparation 

The following steps were taken in 
preparation for the Careers in Aviation 
program: 





2. The representatives of the airline 
attended a meeting at the broad- 
casting station wLsre the plans 
were described to all participating 
groups. 

3. The public relations director con- 
ferred with the members of the 
staff at the Center to develop a set 
of questions. 

4. The week before the program was 
videotaped, the sets were erected 
at the studio. 



The Changed Situation in 
Educational TV 

When the broadcasting station in- 
vited the Center to assist in the produc- 
tion of a series of programs on careers, 
educational television stations were ac- 
tively seeking such material. Today, 
support through various government 
and foundation agencies, plus competi- 
tion for available television time, leaves 
less chance that an individual station 
will finance a similar series. 
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Career Conferences 

Information Provided to Conference Speakers 

Each speaker is provided with a "Tour Sheet” covering each school to be 
visited on a certain day. Here is a typical sheet: 

TOUR SHEET 

On Monday, January 23, 1967 you are scheduled to speak at: 

Saugus High School 9:35 a.m. to 10:19 a.m. 

Somerville High School 11:17 a.m. to 12:17 p.m. 

Waltham High School 1:40 p.m. to 2:25 p.m. 

Luncheon will foe served at Somerville High School; If you do not plan to 
have lunch at the high school, please notify the guidance director in advance. 

How To Reach These Schools 

Saugus High School; As you drive out Route One from Boston, you will pass 
Sears Roebuck on the left and Saugus High on the right. Leave Route ( rie at the 
next right, then turn right onto Memorial Drive. The school is located at the end 
of the drive. 

Somerville High School; Return to Route One and head towards Boston. At 
rotary, turn right onto Broadway (Route One). Continue on Broadway (Route 
One) to Malden where you turn right onto Route 60 in the center. Turn left 
onto the Fellsway (Route 28). Continue on the Fellsway into Somerville. After 
you cross over railroad bridge, turn sharp right. Drive a short distance and at a 
fork bear left onto Highland Avenue on which the school is located. 

Waltham High School; Return to School Street. Continue on this street to 
Broadway where you will turn left to Route 60. Turn left and drive on 60 through 
Arlington and Belmont. At junction of 60 and 20 bear right (traffic light). 
Follow this street a short distance, then turn right onto Lyman Street, turning 
left onto School Street on which school is located. Park on left side of this street 
across from school. 

Telephone Numbers 

Saugus High School 233—4000 
Somerville High School 666— 5700 ext. 226 
Waltham High School 893-8050 ext. 5 

Whom Will You Meet? 

Saugus High School: John Leahy is the Director of Guidance; Robert Clark, Miss 
Elizabeth Arribea, and Paul O’Brien are counselors. Somerville High School: 
James J. Noonan is coordinator of Guidance Services; Miss Mildred Nugent, John 
Gartland, Miss Kathryn A. Kennedy, Robert Healy, John Brennan, and Miss Mary 
Brown are counselors. Waltham High School: Leland H. Chapman is the Director 



of Guidance; Miss Margaret M. Nolan is the Assistant to the Director: Miss M. 
Clare Cunningham, Miss Sarah Giacalone, Miss Jane Graco, Miss Cornelia Sylvester, 
Lawrence Elliott, Anthony Mrugala, and Miss Judith Mazza are counselors. 

Other Facts Which May Help You 

Saugus High School: 348 seniors, 322 juniors, 444 sophomores, 3-year school; 

55 percent go on to further education 

Somerville High School: 550 seniors, 807 juniors, 920 sophomores, 3 -year school; 

20 percent go on to further education 

Waltham High School: 588 seniors, 596 juniors, 640 sophomores, 3-year school; 

49 percent go on to further education 

If you have any further questions, please contact Mrs. Townsend at Northeastern 
University. 

(OVER) 

On the reverse side of this sheet, the speaker is provided with the following: 

SUGGESTIONS 

During the 1966-67 school year, the Career Information Center is presenting an 
assembly program and 15 programs about occupations in each high school. 

Tvo other speakers will make each trip with you. Each speaker occupies a room 

by himself, speaking only to students who have expressed an interest in the subject. 
The talk is given in one class period. 

The length of the chss periods varies in the schools. In one school you may be 

speaking during a 30-minute period; in the next school you may be scheduled to 
speak for 55 minutes. 

You may find that your time schedule on a particular tour is quite tight. If this 

is so you will have to leave each school promptly after speaking in order to arrive 
at the next school on time. 

Please notify a high school in advance if you do not intend to have lunch and 
It IS scheduled there for you. 

If you are planning to use any type of projection material, such as movies or 
slides, be sure to let the school know in advance so that arrangements can be made 
for the proper equipment and the services of an operator to be available. 

Before talking in each school, check with the chairman to find out about the 

^11 schedule. There may be some reason why a change has been made without our 
having been notified. 

Encourage questions. Many times speakers have been asked several questions in 
the first school, a few in the second, and none in the third. This was obviously 
because their talk had become so detailed that it included the answers to the 
questions asked in the first school in the second talk, and so on. In order to avoid 
this development, many speakers place the most important material at the begin- 
ning an stop from time to time to ask, **Any questions up to this point?” 

If you have any questions regarding these tours, the school, or the weather, 
please call any of the numbers listed below. "No school” announcements are 
usually broadcast early, over most of the Boston radio stations. 
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Professor Donald K. Tucker 
Mrs. Ruth M. Townsend 
Northeastern University 



Home telephone 
Home telephone 
Career Informa- 
tion Center 



862-1893 (Lexington) 
665-9172 (Melrose) 
262-1100 ext. 634 



In addition to the lour Sheet, each speaker received a copy of the following: 

Northeastern University 
Career Information Center 

To: Speakers who will participate in the series of Career Conferences in 

the high schools. 

About: What happens on the tours. 

From: Ruth M. Townsend, Assistant Director 



What Is the Average Conference Like? 

An average conference is made up of three meetings. Each speaker is usually 
introduced to his group of students by a student chairman. 



Typical Subjects for Career Conferences 



Month 


Group A 


Group B 


October 


Career assembly 


No programs 


November 


W’hat’s new in ROTC? 

Why attend a junior or commu- 
nity college? 

Careers in beauty culture 


* Career assembly 


December 


No programs 


Career in chemistry 
The first job interview 
Career in dental hygiene 


January 


Careers in data processing 
Should I major in psychology? 
Careers with the telephone 


Career in teaching 
The first job interview 
Careers in hospital work 


February 


Civil Service jobs for boys 
How to prepare for nursing 
Why attend a college of liberal 
arts? 


Careers in drafting and design 
Careers in physical education 
Preparing for careers in radio and 
television 


March 


Careers in engineering 
Careers in office work 
Why attend a college of business 
administration? 


Careers in art 
Careers in social work 
1-year programs in technical 
institutes 


April 


Careers in recreation 
Careers in the biological sciences 
Preparing for careers in aviation 
in 2 -year schools 


Careers in medical technology 
Associate degree programs in 
technical institutes 
Preparing for careers in busir,\ess 
in 2 -year schools 
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Appendix II 



A Guide to Tape Recordings 

Worcester, Mass., has used tape recordings for several years. The director of 
guidance developed a booklet which was reproduced and distributed to the junior 
and senior high schools i;i the city. The booklet covers about 45 titles which have 
been duplicated and made available to students in the various guidance offices. 
On one of the first pages of the booklet, which includes a general description of 
the service and its possible uses, the following information appears: 

These tape recordings have been annotated to assist in the location of essential 
information which may be useful to you. To follow the annotation, set the 
indicator of the tape recorded at 000 at the beginning of the announcer’s 
introduction. When this is done, the following topics will be discussed as the 
indicator shows the corresponding number on the annotation sheet. 

A sample annotation sheet for the recording entitled How College Will Prepare 
You for a Career in Education follows: 

The discussion on this recording includes study in a college of education and 
how it prepares one for teaching. The speakers also discuss the field of education 
as a profession from kindergarten to secondary level. The information includes 
certification requirements, practice teaching, admission requirements, financial aid, 
and the selection of teaching majors. 

000 Introduction 

055 Colleges offering programs in education 

060 Attending a college of liberal arts 

069 Entrance requirements for a school of education 

080 Preparing to teach at the elementary or secondary level 

095 What is meant by student teaching 

133 Preparation for kindergarten teaching 

143 Student teaching as a certification requirement 

149 Elementary teaching 

155 Grade levels popular with teachers 

159 Preparation for teaching physical education and industrial arts 

170 Choosing a teaching program 

190 Joining professional organizations 

198 Qualifications for teaching more than one subject 

210 Preparation for extracurricular work as a teacher 

221 Master’s degree in education 

233 Necessity for doctorate at secondary level 

250 Furthering education while teaching 

260 Fellowships for financing graduate work 

275 Methods of determining teachers’ salaries 

298 What makes a good teacher 

360 Personal satisfaction in education 
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386 Transferring to education from another department 

405 Enrollment in colleges of education 

430 Entering the field of guidance 

448 What makes a good guidance counselor 

480 Teaching in more than one state 

495 Scholarships and loans 

529 Appraising an applicant 

556 Conclusions 
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Filmstrips 

Filmstrips Available to Schools Using the Northeastern Services 

The Career Information Center makes 150 copies of each filmstrip for distribu- 
tion and has 10 different titles available for free loan to schools. Most recently, the 
Center has begun to produce titles on more specific career fields. The titles cur- 
rently available are as follows: 

All Kinds of Careers 
Careers in Health 
Surveying a Career 
Jobs for High School Graduates 
Is Engineering for You? 

ROTC 

Post High School (nondegree granting) Education and Careers 

Careers in Plotel and Motels 

Why Attend a College of Liberal Arts? 

Careers in the Food Service Industry 

A Typical Filmstrip 

A filmstrip, Is Engineering For You?, contains basic information about engi- 
neering. It shows different kinds of engineers at work, illustrates various settings 
where engineers are employed, and provides information about necessary prepara- 
tion for engineering. A primary objective is to stimulate young people to seek 
more knowledge about the career field. 

Specific information contained in this filmstrip includes: 

Information about the differences between the responsibilities of scientists 
and engineers. 

Information about basic engineering specialities. 

An interview with a college admissions director who provided information 
about necessary high school preparation and admissions procedures in engi- 
neering colleges. 

College courses which are generally found in the beginning years of most 
engineering programs. 

Facts about choosing an engineering speciality after the first or second 
year of college work. 

Information about graduate study and industry training programs which 
could lead to further specialization. 

Indepth information about a single engineering speciality. This gives high 
school students a better idea of how engineers and scientists work together. 
Emphasis on building skills in key high school subjects, such as English, 
mathematics, and physical sciences. 

Information about opportunities for women in engineering. 

Information about the projected future needs for engineers. 
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A Guide Sheet for Filmstrips 

-d a "Guide Sheet” 

for u e when ehowmg the filmttnp to a group of studentt. Each school receiving 
in WZ with the following two pages of 

Page One 

How to Use the Recording and Filmstrip 

Set the tape recorder at speed 3%. 

ro’rewkd*'^’ Teh g commentary on each; so you will not have 

to rewind, and the tape can be started at either end. 

This filmstrip and commentary will run approximately 24 minutes. 

fM thL nktuTTT''’ f ““”«>' will call 

for th.s picture. Thereafter, a bell will ring as a new slide is to be shown. 

P ease notify us if the tape or filmstrip has been damaged in any way. 

mail, simply reverse the container in which you received the filmstrip and recording 
Our addres ison the side of rhe container. Postage is 5 cents for the first pound 

appear orthe co T' P®"""** “ '“"S « the words LIBRARY RATE 
appear on the container. 

Is Engineering For You? 

p«sc« ThiiTjr ®' » 

1 resent This Program to a Group of Students. 

We wish to acknowledge the help provided us by Edward Colbert, Director of 

Guida^e, Watertown Public Schools, and Walter’^ Gutterson, Director fGuid 
ance, Weymouth Public Schools. 

rorics'^Dow'rh*'^"'' Engineers, Bell Telephone Labora- 

tories, Dow Chemical Company, Raytheon Manufacturing Company, the U.S. Civil 

ervice ommission, the U.S. Naval Shipyard at Portsmouth, I.B.M., and the U S 

Army Map Service for the loan of slides used on this filmstrip. 

Mix. Ruth Townsend and Prof. Donald Tucker, Career Information Center, North- 

'af Ave., Boston, Mass. 02115 2S2-1100 

fpolwlngf ‘® S-h « 

What are the steps to be taken in preparation for an engineering career? 

•attend a^contl/Lreerrg?™^ “ 

Why is English important in engineering? 

What have you seen engineers doing? 

Are there opportunities for women in engineering? 

What firms in this area do you think employ engineers? 
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What are some of the differences between the work of scientists and engineers? 

You will no doubt want to develop your own list of questions. These arc 
suggestions. 

If some of your students are interested in specific branches of engineering, we 
have tape recordings on such subjects as: 

How College Will Prepare You for Engineering. 

What It Is Like to Study Engineering. 

Page Two 

Ojitline IS ENGINEERING FOR YOU? 

This Northeastern University filmstrip and recorded commentary is intended 
to inform junior and senior high school students about engineering and how to 
prepare for engineering careers. It deals with fundamentals and we hope students 
will be stimulated to seek further information about engineering. In the future 
we may offer other filmstrips on this subject with more specialized information. 
This filmstrip contains: 

Information about the differences between the responsibilities of scientists and 
engineers. 

Information about the basic engineering majors. 

An interview with a college admissions official. He provides facts about high 
school subjects which are important to high school students interested in 
engineering, suggests the steps students should take as they seek admission to 
an engineering college, and provides information about the kinds of students 
engineering colleges are seeking. 

Facts about the first years in engineering college when the students study certain 
core subjects. 

Facts about the choice of engineering majors, and how after they have mastered 
the core subjects, the students start specializing. 

Information about postcollege training which is offered by industry or in 
graduate school as students si;ek further specialization. 

One engineering area is described in order that the students may see how sci- 
entists and engineers work together. Emphasis is placed upon the importance 
of the students building a good high school foundation in English, mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry. Questions about women in engineering and 
the future demand for engineers are answered. 

Sources for further information about Careets in Engineering: 

The Engineers Council for Professional Development, 29 West 39th Street, 

New York, N. Y., has published several booklets including: Do I Have an 

Engineering Aptitude?, Engineering, a Creative Profession?, After High School, 
WlMt? 

Other organizations which distribute engineering literature to schools include: 

American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

National Society of Professional Engineers, 1121 15th Street, NW, Washington, 

D.C. 
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American Society for Engineering Education, 25 West 39th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

The tape recording and filmstrip are the property of the Career Information Center 
at Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02115. 



A List of Slides and Commentary: 

Commentary 

RIGHT NOW SOMEONE IS 
— designing a new space vehicle 
— preparing food for astronauts 
— helping sick animals 
— studying the ocean depths 
— helping sick people 
— locating oil in unusual places 

NEW CAREERS ARE DEVELOPING 
— everywhere 
— in the sciences 
— in education 
— in office work 
—in retailing 
— in construction 
— in. the food field 
— in the health field 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
EDUCATION 
— degree granting colleges 
— commuter colleges 
— residential colleges 
— forestry and conservation 
— art training 
—beauty culture training 
— dramatics 
— technical institutes 
— apprentice training 
— evening colleges 

WILL YOU WORK 

— in a hospital? 

— in a hotel? 

— in industry? 

— out-of-doors? 

— overseas? 

— in research? 

— in an office? 



Slides 

sketch of world and space vehicle 
astronaut eating in space vehicle 
veterinarians and horse 
the Alvin (oceanographic sub) 
radiologist and patient 
oil rig in Gulf of Mexico 

sketch of world 

woman scientist in laboratory 

classroom and large group of students 

interior of large office 

interior of large store 

building under construction 

food being served 

hospital 



college campus 

commuters arrive on a campus 

college dormitory 

class in forestry 

class in art school 

class in beauty culture 

class in dramatics 

class in a technical institute 

apprentice on job 

college in city at night 

man and girl in hospital 
hotel exterior 

worker in "clean” room of plant 
geologists in Utah 
Peace Corps groups at work 
worker in soundless chamber 
accountant at work 
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LOOK BEHIND THE SCENES IN A 
FIELD OF WORK — for example, air 
transportation 
— in the air 
— in the cockpit 
— in the passenger section 
— in maintenance 
— in airlines office 
— in back of scenes 



commercial jet in flight 
pilots and crew in cockpit 
stewardess and passengers 
technicians servicing plane 
reservationist (male and female) 
plane and everyone related to its flight 
— crew, weatherman, technicians, res- 
ervationists, etc. 



LOOK AHEAD 

— new developments all around you 
— "The future belongs to those who pre- 
pare for it” 

— ^First Occupational Conference 
— Second Occupational Conference 
—Third Occupational Conference 
—Fourth Occupational Conference 
— ^Fifth Occupational Conference 

WHAT’S NEW IN A PARTICULAR 
FIELD 

— Nursing education 

— in practical nursing 

— in hospital schools 

—in junior colleges 

— in 4-year degree programs 

—in specialized advanced instruction 

CHECKING ON CURRENT 
WANT ADS 
— today’s want ads 
— for automotive workers 
— for construction workers 
— in retailing work 
— in secretarial work 
— in drafting 
—in biological sciences 
— in medical technology 
— in pharmacy 
— in engineering 
— in special engineering field 



Prudential Building in Boston— Motto 
in piece of Rock of Gibraltar in Pru- 
dential Lobby 

poster with first conference topics 
workers in one of the careers 
workers in one of the careers 
workers in one of the careers 
workers in one of the careers 



practical nurse with patient 
hospital nursing school 
group of nurses 
class in college of nursing 
operating room team 



young man checking newspaper ads 

gas station 

carpenter 

sales girls 

secretary typing 

draftsmen 

scientist in lab 

medical technologist in lab 

woman pharmacist 

civil engineers on highway construction 
package design engineer 



SOMEONE HAS TO 
— wash the dirty windows 

— do research 
— build our buildings 
— develop new equipment 
— build our roads 
—make our false teeth 
— serve in armed forces 

CLOSING 

“The future belongs to those who pre- 
pare for it” 



window washing crew — Prudential 
Tower 

researchers working with laser 
construction workers on job 
working with isotopes in hospital lab 
superhighway under construction 
dental mechanic at work 
submarine 



repeat showing of motto in Prudential 
Lobby 



oevcnNMENT pniNTiNo orricE- t*t» o=ai«=«j 
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